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COMPARATIVE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE SEXES. 

BY MISS MARY W. HALE. 


It has been a generally received opinion, that the 
mental faculties of females are not equal to those of 
the male sex. Quickness of perception, strength of 
attachment, and brilliancy of imagination have been 
conceded to the former. But in the acquirement of 
abstract knowledge, and in those employments which 
call for strong and vigorous exertion, rather than 
patient and uncomplaining endurance, they are sup¬ 
posed to be utterly deficient, or incapable of acquiring 
or sustaining them. This opinion has been main¬ 
tained by strenuous arguments, and facts adduced in 
Bupport of the theory. Till recently, few have con¬ 
troverted it. The great and good, the living and the 
departed, have supported, and still do warmly advo¬ 
cate it. 

For myself, I would assert nothing incompatible 
with the dignity or delicacy of my sex. I would not 
claim for it superiority of intellect. I would only 
urge that, with proper cultivation, with the enjoyment 
of equal advantages, the intellectual attainments of 
women may equal those of men. It may be said 
that the truth of an assertion, may be doubted, which 
has not experienced the test of actual experiment. 
With equal reason, it may be replied, that the fact 
that the mental powers of woman do not admit of so 
great a developement as those of man, remains also 
to be tested by actual experiment. In answer to the 
objection, that the mind of woman is not constituted 
as that of man, I would ask are the sexes as distinct 
races as the human and brute creation ? Or is woman 
the connecting link in the beautiful chain of Divine 
Providence, between man and the inferior animals, 
possessing a central rank between the mysterious in¬ 
stinct of the latter, and the unattainable energies of 
the former? 

Christianity has recognised the equality of the sexes. 
It has changed the pagan slave to the Christian help¬ 
meet. It has taken woman from the savage wig¬ 
wam, and placed her in the Christian home, the dis¬ 
penser of its holiest charities, its fairest and brightest 
light. But how has Christianity effected this else 
miraculous change? Has it bestowed new faculties 
upon her? Has it not rather developed the latent 
energies of her nature, and by teaching her the high 
capacities of her spiritual being, raised her to the sphere 
she now occupies? Compare her intellectual attain¬ 
ments with what they were fifty yearn since. Then 
she was a prodigy, whose range of study compassed 
more than is now taught even in our district schools. 


The Rule of Three was her mathematical Rubicon, 
while French or Latin made her the wonder of the 
age. Now, her attainments might put to the blush 
many who graduate from our colleges, and who, as 
far as any benefit has resulted from their labours, 
might as well have saved their four years 1 time, and, 
in the letter of the law, passed through College, Ma¬ 
thematics has now many an untiring female student; 
and though a foreigner might be puzzled to under¬ 
stand his vernacular tongue, as mangled by some, still 
we have among us, well read and philosophical foreign 
linguists. Whence arises this ? Has the short space 
of a half century given woman new powers, or is the 
spirit of our institutions more favourable to an en¬ 
larged cultivation of those she already possessed ? if 
Christianity or an improved public opinion, have 
created them, what faculties may not hereafter be 
created? If they have developed them, what may 
they not hereafter develope ? 

But let us look at the old world. Existing many 
hundred years before religious persecution expelled 
our ancestors from their country, to seek a shelter 
from its fury in this land, what advantages did not 
the mother country possess? Privileged in enjoying 
the society and instruction of great men who made 
literature their sole pursuit, there were many high 
and gifted females in England, before America was 
settled by the colonies from that country. Those 
whose nobility of birth warranted their directing the 
affairs of the nation, enjoyed, of course, advantages 
for being fitted to sustain their high dignity. There 
were many who were not only well acquainted with 
numerous foreign tongues, but to whom the intrica¬ 
cies of the law and the mysteries of theology were 
familiar as their mother tongue. I would infer from 
this, that, with equal advantages, females of the pre¬ 
sent day would aLtain as high a standard in literary 
pursuits. 

The education of the sexes generally commences 
at the same time, and is pursued through the years 
of childhood. Females usually leave school at the 
age of sixteen, and by too many their education is 
supposed to be finished, forgetful that it is only the 
foundation which is laid, and that it is for them to 
erect thereon a beautiful and symmetrical superstruc¬ 
ture. On the contrary, those of the male sex who 
aro to be educated for a professional life, after four 
years close attention at our Latin and High schools, 
or under the instruction of one who is himself a pro- 
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fessional man, are transferred to our colleges, there 
to become yet more intimately acquainted with the 
studies requisite to a proper pursuit of their future 
professions. Nor is this all. The strictness and 
attention of those who are desirous of becoming truly 
eminent, is succeeded by three years of further in- 
Btruction, each in his particular profession, ere he can 
be pronounced by competent judges, well fitted for 
pursuing it. 

We now see them clergymen, physicians, and 
lawyers. But does their course of study close here? 
Are they satisfied with even the high standard which 
they have attained ? Are they not continually drink- 
ing of the fountains of knowledge, and daily adding 
both in theory and by practice, to the sum of infor¬ 
mation already acquired ? Were not this the case, 
should we see the highly eminent in their professions 
whose minds are not circumscribed within the limits 
of their own age, but seem destined to become the 
lights of future generations ? 

And why may not woman become thus distin¬ 
guished? It is not that there are not those who 
desire to know the hidden things of wisdom, who 
desire to drink at the deep well-springs of knowledge. 
It is, in a great degree, the want of those advantages 
so highly enjoyed by the male sex. Still more it is, 
that duties imperative in their demands and most im¬ 
portant in their influences, call for the time and atten¬ 
tion of woman. Yes 1 high and holy are her respon- 
sibilities. She sits not with our legislators to frame 
laws for a great and growing republic. But in the 
secrecy of the domestic circle, she establishes the 
principles, upon which future statesmen shall base 
their measures. She may not enter the sanctuary 
of God, to speak, with uncovered head, the mysteries 
of divinity; but she is emphatically a home preacher, 
teaching, where her office is rightly appreciated by 
herself, both by precept and example, the great troths 
of Christian revelation. Her place is not with the 
judge upon his bench, but justice finds in a true 
woman, its most uncompromising adherent. 

Though Providence has placed woman in a less 
pullic station than man, she has been endowed with 
high intellectual gifts. In proof of this, we have only 
to contemplate those females who have lived, and 
who still live, females eminent for their literary at- 
tainments. I speak not of those whose poetical 
talents are universally acknowledged; of our own 
Sigourney and the departed Hemans. Long be re¬ 
membered the sweet strains of the latter, and loved 
and cherished, the high-toned piety of the former. 
Side by Bide with the fairest of England's minstrels, 
shall stand our own sweet Florence; and the native 
“wild flower of New England" bloom, unrivalled, 
amid the gay garden flowers of the Old World. 

No, I speak not alone of poetical talent. Many 
whose ashes have long since mingled with their an¬ 
cestral dust, once lived, alike the lights of their age 
and the models of their sex. Histoiy bears record 
to many a female sovereign, who attained a high de. 
gree of maturity in intellectual pursuits, and our own 
age can boast many an honourable example of inde. 
fatigable industry and untiring research. The me¬ 
mory of Lndy Jane Grey, of Hannah More, of the 
venerable Mrs. Grant of Laggan, will long be reve¬ 
renced ; while the names of Sedgwick, Somerville, 
and Martineau shall form a living galaxy of merit. 
Yet not indolently have they won their honours. 
Patient, unremitting study and investigation con alone 


lead to success and eminence. It is not the gift of 
inspiration, unaided by exertion, which works great 
and mighty results, Up the Bteep ascent of untiring 
perseverance alone, can mortals reach the temple 
which crowns its brow. And if the mind of woman 
has in these instances attained a high degree of ma-. 
turily, why may not the faculties of her sex in gene¬ 
ral be thus developed ? 

There is an imputation too frequently attached to 
a literary lady. She is supposed to have duties in¬ 
compatible with even a moderate share of intellectual 
cultivation. Why is it that the book, if above the 
level of the frivolous novels with which the press 
abounds, is closed when without the precincts of the 
school-room; that a young lady fearfully and blush- 
ingly pleads guilty to writing poetry; that she solves 
problems and demonstrates mathematical truths, as 
though it were a crime. What, but the fear of in¬ 
curring that most odious title, a blue? What but 
this, prevents her avowing beyond the immediate 
circle of her friends, a truth which would put her 
arrogant accuser to the blush, and prove that they 
who are the most diffident, are none the less highly 
gifted and worthy of esteem. The mere appearance 
of literaty merit lias so often deluded and disgusted, 
that even the reality of intellectual worth is mistrusted 
and undervalued; and too often, the name of blue is 
so misapplied, that the modest aspirant for troth and 
knowledge is confounded with the pedantry, Belf- 
sufficiency and insipidity of the former. 

Again it has been said, that one of the prevailing 
characteristics of our sex, is the love of approbation, 
and by too many, the term is restricted to mere 
puerile considerations. That the imputation is well 
founded in individual instances, none will deny. That 
it is a component part of the constitution of woman, 
few will Btrenuously maintain. But in its highest 
and noblest sense, who will not glory in the possession 
of it ? The love of admiration may govern many. 
The vain and giddy belle, who lives but for the pass¬ 
ing moment, whose atmosphere is the ball-room, and 
whose future extends not beyond the grave, let her 
be content with the praise bestowed on her dress, her 
dancing, or her beauty. The latter is a gift, in which 
herself had no share, for the Giver of nil decreed it 
to her. Her dancing, it was the acquisition of wasted 
hours of life’s best days, And her dress, He who 
maketh all to differ, has clothed the grass of the field 
and the lily of the valley with more resplendent, 
though scarcely more evanescent glories. But are 
we alone ? Are there no vain young men, in whom 
the desire of approbation is not the least conspicuous 
trait; who pique themselves on a bow from a favourite 
belle, a token of notice from a reigning beauty, and 
who seem to ascribe these favours to their own irre¬ 
sistible attractions ? Shall we judge their sex by a 
few? 

We are called unstable, actuated by sudden im¬ 
pulses. Were this true, our sex share not alone the 
error. For even firm man has his moments of inde¬ 
cision, when he fluctuates between many considera¬ 
tions and opinions. Woman is capable of high re¬ 
solve and firm decision of purpose, and her determi¬ 
nation, when proved to be correct, is fixed and unal- 
lerable. We find them frequently on the pathway 
of life, females of lofty resolution and heroic daring. 
We find them too in its secluded haunts, meek and 
quiet, yet steady and determined, exerting an influence 
on their immediate sphere, deep and abiding; and 
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this by the unostentatious though mighty power of 
their decision of purpose. 

There are many who think us incapable of appre¬ 
ciating intellectual subjects, or of maintaining con¬ 
versation in an intellectual and elegant manner. The 
topics of discussion have been, most frequently, the 
weather, but not its philosophy, dress, amusements, 
and beyond these negative evils, the positive crime 
of scandal. Though man, in general, fancies woman 
pleased with every gilded gift of flattery, with the 
stale anecdote, or unmeaning jest, I would not exo- 
nerate my sex from too often introducing unprofitable 
subjects. I would they had greater independence. 
But too often the fear of incurring the title of blue, 
of being accused of a desire to show off, prevents 
them from introducing subjects of which their know¬ 
ledge of truths, their penetration, their imagination, 
and their acknowledged tact in conversation, render 
them peculiarly calculated to treat. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I speak not of what 
woman should be, I merely say what I think she is 
capable of becoming. I should be sorry, indeed, to 
hear one of my sex assert that her sphere is too tame 
a one for the energies of her moral and intellectual 
nature, and they who have had the confidence to 
vindicate themselves by attributing to the male sex,* 
tyranny and injustice, in excluding them from civil 
and political affairs, have been set apart by their own 
sex, as having wounded its delicacy and nice feelings 
of propriety. I do not feel that we are abused by 
being excluded from them. It is not man who ex¬ 
cludes us. And I believe that he, in times of distress, 
danger, or emergency, would gratefully acknowledge 
even to woman, any suggestion which might conduce 
to the well being of the species. 

She is not excluded by education. It is a higher 
and holier Power which has produced the beautiful 
harmony of nature, and I gratefully own the depen¬ 
dence it has instituted, on the part of woman. It is 
an all-wise Power which has ordained that the sphere 
of woman should be in a less public, though not less 
responsible station than that of man, a station which 
calls for as high energies, as extensive a knowledge 
of human nature, as thorough investigation of the 
mental economy of her species, as that of man. But 
if, in the course of human affairs a like provision for 
the education of females as of males be instituted, 
though the time be far distant, I feel that the intel¬ 
lectual powers of woman will not render her less 
susceptible than man, of improvement. 

We are yet a republic, and the choice of our ruler 
is in the voice of the people. But let our government 
become a monarchy, the right of ruling vested in here¬ 
ditary succession, and the female line set aside by no 
salique law, we shall find her education will be con¬ 
ducted with reference to her future station. The truth 
of my position may then be proved. Till then, let her 
rest content with the situation now assigned her, not 
coveting the right of making or executing laws, or 
subduing assemblies by the power of her eloquence, 
or convincing them by the strength of her arguments. 
Content with knowing that she is endowed with high 
intellectual faculties, let her indeed sfudy human na¬ 
ture, and make herself acquainted with the laws which 
govern it. Let her become familiar with the passing 
events of the day, of the principles by which her 
country is regulated. Let her embellish her mind 
with elegant literature, strengthen it by habits of close 
investigation and acute reasoning, and though she 
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may not dazzle like the meteor ray, the silent yet 
powerful influence of her mind and character, will 
not be less powerfully felt and acknowledged. 

We occupy a high station in the moral and politi¬ 
cal world. Let our escutcheon be now, and ever, 
unsullied. The great and gifted of the land may 
stand forth fearless in the defence of their country’s 
Eacred, inalienable rights. We reverence the undying 
name of Washington. We hallow the immortal 
fame of Webster, as the brightest of our own treasures; 
and the tide of our gratitude rolls far over the wide 
Atlantic, to mingle with the waters which flow for 
the cherished memory of La Fayette. But the great 
men of future years, the good and gifted of after days, 
we demand them of women of the present generation. 
They give the first direction to the inclination, awake 
the first impulses of the infant mind, and stamp the 
first impress of good or evil on the susceptible heart. 
Their influence is great and unbounded, and the love¬ 
liness of their mind may give a tone to the future 
destiny of our nation. And though we have no he¬ 
reditary diadem, no insignia of royalty, no stars of 
honour, the great men of future years will not be 
ashamed to say of American women, 

“ These are our jewels.” 
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